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Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism. By J. W. Scott. 
London, A. C. Black, Ltd., 1919. — 215 pp. 

Mr. Scott's very ingenious essay is really two books in one. The 
first is an excellent and, on the whole, convincing description of the 
realism of two such dissimilar thinkers as Bergson and Bertrand Rus- 
sell ; the second is an attempt to show that the movement toward 
social reconstruction which syndicalism vaguely typifies is the direct 
outcome of realistic philosophy. It must be said at once that the 
second part of Mr. Scott's book is of greatly inferior value to the 
first. Every philosopher who embarks upon political speculation runs 
the risk which attends an unnatural simplification of the data. This 
danger Mr. Scott has not escaped. Bergson is direct, non-rational, 
judges by immediate intuition ; M. Sorel bids syndicalists to be direct, 
non-rational, intuitive. M. Sorel is a Bergsonian; therefore Bergson 
begot syndicalism. It would be admirable if political genealogies 
could be established in this appealing syllogistic fashion. But, in the 
first place, outside a handful of intellectuals, M. Sorel is unknown to 
the trade-union movement of France ; and, in the second, M. Sorel, 
on similar Bergsonian principles, is now a monarchist clerical, still 
bidding his adherents be direct, non-rational and intuitive. Is this 
also Bergsonian? Yet if Mr. Scott would study the writings of Bourget 
and Charles Maurras, he would find that Comte, in a real sense the 
foster-child of idealist philosophy, is the spiritual parent of French 
monarchism. 

Mr. Russell is in search of the principles of social reconstruction ; 
and his philosophy consists in what Mr. Scott terms " the immediate 
apprehension of an externally-given." What he then does, still ac- 
cording to Mr. Scott, is " not to determine what certainly is, but how 
many things possibly may be." In the result Mr. Russell " empties 
the world " in a degree "which amounts to distortion." Exactly as 
the Principia Mathematica deprives us of our philosophical certain- 
ties, so does Mr. Russell's political work deprive us of our political 
certainties. The method in each case Mr. Scott takes to be the same. 
We are bidden to take what is "out there" as what is, with the 
result that all appears in a distorted perspective. So that when Mr. 
Russell, seeing the way in which personality is stunted by our institu- 
tions, makes havoc of them, Mr. Scott, rather after the manner of 
Berkeley, explains that Mr. Russell has not noticed what may be done 
with " the power to realize what we have already gained. ' ' Where Mr. 
Russell discusses the hideous results of the present laws of marriage, 
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Mr. Scott, with all the virtue of a pious bachelor, bids us remember 
how many happy marriages there are. Where Mr. Russell indicates 
the danger of intellectual oppression, Mr. Scott explains that intel- 
lectual liberty does not of itself produce great men. Where, in fact, 
Mr. Russell urges us to the joy of creative discovery, Mr. Scott is 
always at hand to insist upon the beauty of what is old. 

His attitude seems, apart from its philosophic foundations, to be 
based upon two assumptions : (i) Politics, he thinks, is a struggle for 
the general good; economics is but a private gamble. " Economic 
good", he writes, " is not essentially shareable . . . Political good, 
on the other hand, stands nearer to those spiritual things which spread 
undivided and operate unspent." Mr. Scott must indeed have lived 
far from the world if he thinks that such a divorce of political from 
economic processes is at all possible. Are the Factory Acts economic 
or political? In what category would he put the Trade Board Acts? 
More generally, does he seriously mean to separate justice from the 
field of economic discussion? Revolution and disintegration may, as 
he says, be associated with the economic motive ; but the economic 
motive is itself only an index to impulses for which, in the governing 
class, Mr. Scott would find nothing but praise. And if one urges that 
all political struggles of importance are at bottom economic, what 
becomes of Mr. Scott's position? 

(2) Mr. Scott has also a special hypothesis about the history of 
socialism. It began, in its Marxian form, as a logical account of the 
inevitable future. People took a prophecy for a revelation. But 
time showed clearly that Marx was mistaken, and " reformist" social- 
ism became the accepted creed. Discontent with its progress resulted 
in a rejection of political action, and syndicalism is the natural out- 
come of that rejection. It is born of disappointment and bears upon 
its face the marks of grievance of which the first is hostility to reason. 
Such, in brief, is Mr. Scott's theory. But it does not betray a very 
profound acquaintance with the history of socialism. Rather does it 
read like a neat examination- summary of Mr. Kirkup's too well-known 
manual. The fact is that Marxian socialism, as an historic hypothesis, 
has had more justification from the events of the last four years than 
any other type. Certainly no one in the socialist camp, with the evi- 
dence at hand from Germany and Russia in revolution or from France 
and England in reconstruction, believes that simple political action 
has any final value. It is a literal fact that you cannot transform the 
state by the ballot-box; its processes are far too subtle for that. 
Every state reflects the power of its dominant economic class ; and 
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the over-simple refinements of the majority principle mean, in prac- 
tice, only that the minority cannot rely upon the police. Nor has 
syndicalism any connection with theoretical socialism at its outset. 
The connection comes when men try, like Pelloutier, or Griffuelhes, 
to supply it with a philosophy. It is true enough that they express 
discontent with parliamentary government. But so does the average 
Englishman; and in America "politician" is a term of reproach. 
Marxism, at bottom, is only one of half-a-dozen radical solutions for a 
malady which, far from being confined to the disinherited, has been 
diagnosed by perfectly respectable conservatives like Mr. Wilson and 
Lord Hugh Cecil. The malady is the result of a world too big for its 
power of organization. So far from syndicalism being an antithesis of 
thought, it is one of the few intelligent efforts that have been made to 
discover a way out of our present impasse. 

Mr. Scott, as a good pupil of Sir Henry Jones, is himself quite 
naturally an idealist, which has come to mean, politically, one who 
tacitly accepts things as they are with a pious hope that, if we do our 
duty, they may one day be better. It is, says Mr. Scott, " a policy of 
what has been called the intensive realization of life, a cultivation of 
the power to realize what we have already gained, rather than of the 
endless desire to be gaining more." This is an eloquent sentence ; but 
for whom is Mr. Scott speaking in that "we"? Does he include 
therein the thirty per cent, whom, in London, Mr. Booth found living 
upon the verge of poverty? Does he include the one in three in 
London who die in workhouse , hospital or lunatic asylum ? Does he 
include all outside that fraction of the population to whom an ade- 
quate education allows " the intensive realization of life " ? Mr. Scott 
suffers from that woeful inability of his school to come to grips with 
the facts at issue. He is so content with the progress made that he is 
satisfied to await an Utopia which can hardly now be more than a few 
aeons distant. What does the " intensive realization of life " mean to 
the men and women whom Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have described 
in their two incomparable books, to the people of Mr. Paterson's 
Across the Bridges or to the slum-dwellers of Chicago and New York? 
Could we but annihilate time, idealism would be the most inevitable 
and luxurious of philosophies ; but its incurable defect is that in its 
pursuit of the pure instance it loses hold of the world in which, as it 
happens, we live. 

Harold J. Laski. 

Harvard University. 



